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into a Portuguese without double r's or double ^'s-it had become
infantile almost, the speech of a child, under the influence of the
Jesuit's collaboration with the Indian lad.

The result was an initial duality of languages: the speech of the
gentry and that of the natives, one the official, upper-class tongue,
the other popular, for daily use. This was a duality that was toiendure
steadily for a century and a half and afterwards was to be prolonged
under another guise: in the antagonism between the speech of the
whites who lived in the Big Houses and that of the Negroes in the
slave huts. Out of it all, meanwhile, there was to be left with us a
linguistic vice which only today is being corrected or attenuated by
our latest novelists and poets, and which is represented by the enor-
mous void that exists between the written and the spoken language,
between the Portuguese of university graduates, priests, those holding
a doctor's degree, who are almost always prone to be purists, inclined
to preciosity and classicism, and the Portuguese that is spoken by the
people, by the former slave, by children, by the illiterate, the back-
woodsman, and the sertanejo. The latter is still full of native expres-
sions, while the speech of the ex-slave still glows with an African
warmth.

This may be explained by the fact that the conquest of the back-
lands was achieved in the period when Tupi was the influential or
predominant tongue. "The contingents that set out from the seaboard
to make discoveries," writes Theodoro Sampaio, "generally spoke
Tupi, and it was with Tupi names that they designated their fresh
discoveries: rivers, mountains, and the very villages that they founded,
which were merely so many new colonies scattered through the
backlands, colonies whose inhabitants likewise spoke Tupi and who
naturally took it upon themselves to spread the language.282

Almost all the animals and birds in Brazil, nearly all the rivers,
many of the mountains, and a number of domestic utensils have re-
tained their Tupi names. Father Antonio Vieira (who was so greatly
concerned with problems having to do with the relations between the
colonists and the natives), had this to say, in the sixteenth century:
"In the first place, it is certain that the Portuguese and Indian families
in Sao Paulo are today so bound to one another that the women and
children mingle freely in the home; and the language that is spoken
in the said families is that of the Indians, while the children go to
school to learn Portuguese; and to destroy a unity that is so natural,
or which has become so naturalized, would be a species of cruelty

382 Theodoro Sampaio: O Tupi (op. cit.).